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it surely would be better to do without reconciliation. Elsewhere
Mr. Richards has said that what he calls valuable states of mind
are those in which as many impulses as possible are involved,
but with as little 'mutual interference' as possible between
them; or again we are told that anything is "valuable which
will satisfy an appetency without involving the frustration of
some equal or more important appetency". But such a frustra-
tion is apparently precisely what happens in the tragic frame
of mind, which yet is described as supremely valuable. We had
thought that value attached to a mind in which the impulses
each secured a maximum degree of satisfaction compatible
with the satisfaction of the others. Now it appears that value
attaches to that mind in which all the impulses succeed in
thwarting all the others. We must conclude therefore that
in the only instance which Mr- Richards gives of the reconcilia-
tion and harmony of impulses occurring as a result of poetry,
he is describing precisely the opposite of harmony and reconci-
liation. Hence, if in the poetic experience there is any measure of
stability and reposefulness, it does not occur in the way Mr.
Richards would have us believe. We may indeed believe that
some poems set out a state of mental being marked by such
inclusive harmony of interests; the Comedies of Shakespeare,
or L'AUegro, might be instanced. But surely all poetry does
not occur from such states of mind.

7
It is true that in the writing of poetry there is
release from conflict; but it is a release of a kind to which Mr.
Richards gives no recognition. For the poet's adequate imagina-
tive awareness is itself an extrication of himself from it in
the process of experiencing it. The conflict is not eliminated;
yet the poem could not occur if the poet were wholly immersed
in that conflict. It is not the elimination of conflict, but the
clear beholdmeat of it> which marks the greatest poetry;
it is never the mere experience of a condition which